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ng Declarmg what the AMarle i Is, ard the ſeveral ſorts thereof, and 


where it is uſmally found. 
3. The profitable »ſe of Marle,and other rich manuring,as well in 


each ſort of A#uble Land, as alſe for the increaſe of Corn od Paſture > * 
through the Kingadome, 


Painfully gathered for the good of this Iſland, by a man 
of great Eminence and Worth, bat reviſed, inlarged, and 


correRed with the conſent, and by conference 
with the firſt Author, 
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TO THE 


HONOURABLE 
Knight, Sir GEORGE RIVERS 


of Chafford, in the County of 
| KENT. * 


44 I no Scale ( more than this bare 
ard plain mou'!ded Epiſtle, by which 
to come_to your worthy cares, yet i8 
reſpett of the boneſt livery which it 
carries,(being neceſſary and husban/y 
Collettions, eſpecially gathered for the 
Country and Sol wherein you live) 1 
krow it cannot chuſe but find both fa- 
v ur and mercy in your acceptions; but 
when 1 call into my conſidera:1on the 

gre. worthineſs of you-expence in this- ard all «her the like 

alf airs, which tend to the general b:nefit of the Commor-weal h, 

and weir h the Excellency of your Wiſdome, Judgmert, Bounty , 

and Aﬀf:iF.on wnto Hoſpiralitz(which giveth both ſt ength and ad» < 
varncement t» projett« of this naturet) I conld not but take uno 

my ſe!f a do: b't incourarement, and bo dly [ 'y wnto this Work, 
wh:'ch [ offer unto your g00dn:fſe, Go and approach with all thy 
ſweetneſs before b'm, be tht ſo perfefty knows all which :hox 
canjt or would,” diſ:aver ; he that us able bath to correft and a+ 
Az mend 


en EY Coos 
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mend any thing that is imperfett in thee, hee, for v>rtues ſake , 
will never forſake thee, Believe me (worthy Sir) ſb1xdld this Sub. 
jett wiſh ic ſelf a Patron, 1 do not think it cou'd with 6:y0ud you , 
pn are a volume full of all that of which ut. imtreateth : wite 
neſs 


imployment ; with any of which there is not ( of your ranke.) « 

LY 7:win g 1x your C Like ,to walk hand in Cn bigs thee 
then (dear Sir) the oldeſt and beſt friend to your Country, forſake 
neither nor this which comet to ſerve it; and though in thit Glaſs 
ſome lineaments may appear imperfett , yet by thy help of your fa- 
vour(though little be exatt,or moſt excellem)nothing (hall be groſ] 
'or wnworthy the ſwrv:y of your worthier patience, And ſo [ 1 


N 


Yoursto be commanded 


Gervaſe Merkban. 


noow years, your ſwpportation of the poar, ang your cominuall 


A Di ſconr ſe of th:W-ald of Knt;zaud a compar; ſon of Arab « lanas 
there:n,w:th the ether p.rts of theShires, Together with ſome ne- 
ceſſar counſel s for the orderin g and inriching of the marleable 
Lad inthe Wea'd, as generally in any part of th's Kisgdome, 


He Weald of Kent is the lower part of that ſbire, phe ad. 

= lying on the South fide thereofzand adjoyneth to girions. 
the Weald of S»{ex, to the welt. 
k Þ The Weald both in K ": & Suſſex was ſome- 
"—_— times all(or the moſt part)woody, Wild,and ( in 
the firſt times )un-inhabired, and from thence took the name of 
Weald from the Sax-» word, Wale, or Neale, or Weald, which 
fignifieth a Woody Country,or Forreſt like ground. The Br:t- 
tans called ir Andred; which fignifieth Greatnefſe or Wonder» 
fall, and in Latine it was called Sa/rms Andred, (that is to ſay) the 
Chaſe or Forreſt of 4»re1, by reaſon of the great circuir, or 
larze bounds thereof, 

Touching th: true boundary or limits of this Weald, there 
have been divers opinions, and moſt of them various, and much 
diff:ring both in plac: and quantity, but that which is the neercſ 
& b:ſ allied unto truth both according to the opinions of 4 /ſeri- 
us Meneven ſis, Henr: of ſuntingdon and others of moſt credible 
r:port, is, that it extendcth from the City of Winche!ſey in Suſſex 
an hundred and twenty miles in I:ngth towards the Weſt ; and 
thirty miles in breadth towards the North. Now although.this , 
report be moſt ag ecing unto verity,. yet whu knowes nor that 
curioſity may raiſe up many obj:Rions to wichſtand it : and 
therefore Mr. Lamber: in his Perambulation of Kengg;hath pre» 
ſcribed the beſt and muſt infallible way to find out the trne and 
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ccrtain bounds of this Weald, to be oncly by Jury, or the Ver- 
di of rwelvz. men impannclled fur that purpoſe, cither in caſe 
of controverſie,or other parricular ſearch ; am chis hath been in 
theſe latter times brought forth moſt plentifully : tor it hath 
bzen found'by diverſ: late Verdi&s, upon ſpeciall and moſt ne- 
ceſſary occaſions, than the Weald of Ke#t is truly,Mr, Lxpoberes 


ſecond ſtep in his Pera'bulation of Kert, reaching from .n- ' 


che'ſey in Suſſex,and what hill there, unto the top of R'vers Hill 


in Kent; and neither facther towards Lond», nor fhorer cowards 


7 unbridge; which agrceth ſo perfeftly with the former limicaci- 
ons,that both may be received as moſt trucand ſufficient. 

This Weald was for many yeares held tobea Wild D:fart, 
or moſt unfruitfull Wilderneffe ( as write the authors before: 
mentioned ) and indeed ſach is the nature nnd diſpoſition of 
the ſoy! thereof to this very day : for it will grow to frich or 
wood, if it be not continually manured and laboured with the 
plough and kept under by tillage 3ſo as it may truly be ſaid of it , 
Yncaulte reparantur vomere"$Sylvs.lt js throughoutr(.xcepr in very 
tew places adjoyning to brooks or Rivers) of a very barren na» 
ture, and unapt either for paſturage or tillage, untill thar it be 
holpen by ſome manner of comfort, as dung, warle, fcth earth , 
fodd:r,afhes,or ſuch other refreſhings ; and thc (cemech co have 
bzen the cauſe for which in old time it was uſed as a Wilderneſs, 
and kept for the moſt part with herds of D:er,and drov:s of hogs 
as is ſp=cified in divers hiſtorical relations. 

And as there b2 yet remaining in S»/ex divers great forr:{ 
and ſundry commons or w..ſts, having five or ſix niiles in 
!ength, which for che moſt part are not tic ro be manured for 
Corn,and yeeldeth bur litclz profic in paſt ire 3 ſo have there bzen 
alſoin Ker ( within our memory ) a great number of wood y 
and over grown ground, couvzrred of lat?, even after {ach 
a_ manner as in the ſaid Perambulation is e-{tifti-d ; where ic 
is ſaid ; That although the Weald of Kenr belonged to ſindry 
known owners lovg fince, yet was it not then allottzd into 

articulir Tenan- 32s, as the other parts of the ſhire were, bir 
itewas, in proceſi: of time, by lit: and little gained, a* m:n 
were contented to inhabit ghere, and to rid ic of the wood, 
And hercof it is alſo, that b.fidzs ſundry whole parith :s which 
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"be named dens or low places, as Tenderden, Maiden, Beneden , 
and ſundry other, there be moreover many ſmaller portions 
almoſt in every part of the Weald of Kenr, which he likewiſe 
called Dzns ; as the Den of Cr anebrook in Cranebroo+ ,the Dun of 
Hamwkhurſt in H awkhurſ/t,and ſuch others ; the which(as ie ſee- 
meth ) were at the firſt undertaken to be manured by ſundry 
particular perſons, whoſe names were then taken tor thole very 
D:nnes nl condancd many yeares together, as by anticnt evi- 
dences it doth yer appear, Lontota the age of long time hath 
now almoſt worn and conſumed them all out of knowl:dge. Nei- 
ther doth the Weald of Kent contain ſo many great mannors 
or courts ( for the proportion of the largeneſſe ) as the reſt of the 
Shice doth, but was appertaining, for a great part thereof, to 
ſundry of thoſe mannors which do Iye at large diſp:rſed thorow 
the Shire, whereof each one had a great portion- in the Weald, 
which both in the book of Docms-day, and in ſundry the court- 
Rolls,and Rentals,paſſ:th by the name of Weald, and $:{24 ”o7- 
corum,or (wine gats, which were granted to divers of the farmers 
and owners of ſundry tenancies which did belong unto thoſe d:ns 
and other Lands within the Weald. 

And albeit theſe dennes be for the moſt part good large por- 
tion of lands, that be now broken into many ſeveral poſſeſs p: 
frons, ſo as the fame one Denne ſufficieth twenry Houſholders ac 
this day, yet it is very likely that cach man at the firſt had his 
ſeveral D:nne wholly and unbroken, whereof he and his poſterity 
bearech name, untill that the ſame was by the cuſtom? of Gave/- 
kind , by fale or by exchange divided and diſtributed amongſt 
others into parts, as we do now ſee them, But howſcever this 
Weald be of it ſelf untruitfyll ( as1 aid ) and of a barren Nature, 
yet ſo it hath pleaſed the providence of the Almighty to tem+ 
per the ſame, that by the b.nefit of Margle or Marle(as ic is 
commonly called ) ic may be made not on:ly _ in fertili» 
ty with the other grounds cf the ſhire, as well for corn as 
Graſs, but all ſuperiour to . the more and greater part of the The uſe of 
ſame. The which manner of Þertering the ground is not now Marl is an» 
newly diſcovered, but was the ancient praQtiſe of our forefa- cient* 
thers many years agoe, as by the innumerable Marl -pits dig- 
gedand ſpenz ſo many yeares paſt, the tyees of 200, or 300, 

years 


— 


— > —— 


Marling was 
?. diſcontinucd 
and is now 
"revived, 


zears old, donow grow upon them, it may moſt evidently. ap- 
pear 3 belides the which we have mention of Marle in books of 
gainage or hugbandry, that were written in the daves of K. t4- 
ward the 24, or b:tore, howbeic the ſame manner of r.llage, by 
means of che civil Warr:s, maintained many ycares as well in 
the time ofthe Barons warrs, as of the warrs between the houſe 


| of York, and the family of L+ca/ter, was fo givenover,, and 


gone out of uſe, untill theſe thirty or forty years, that ;it. may 
b:ſaid to have been th:n newly born and revived. rather than 
reſtored, becauſe the very true art of inriching the ground by 
Marle, feemeth to lye hiddznin part, as yer. not tobe diſcovered 
to the full 2 for in this ſhort time ws havg ſcen-many arable 
pm, which for ſundry years after the marling of them , 
have plenrifully. born Wheat and other grain, to be now be- 
come 'unfruicfull, .and fo will they continue, - alb.ic- they 
ſhould be now marked again. And this commethco pallc by the 
ignorance of the right manner of ordering the Marle, which is 
as ſtrong and cheertull as ever it was before, howſoever it wor- 


*keth not this nc tarall ff &, through the unskiltulnefſe of che 


Husbandman, that both waſt:th the Marl,. and Ioſcth withall 
his eime, his labour, his ccſt,and theprofic of his ground. I can- 
not deny but a man ſhall ſee ſome grounds ot nature fit to 
take Marl, and of ſituation ſo ncer to Marl-pits Jong time 
opened, that they,might be marlcd plentifully with little charge, 
and have been heretofore marled indeed, and yet the ſame to 
lye now unplowed, 2nd not only barren of themſelves, but alfo 
anapt for marle, and uncapable of amendment by tillage : but 
I muſt Gy withall, that albeic the mien in thoſe former.ages had 
the right ordering of Marl, yet were they not all good Hus- 
bands alike, neither doth the ficld joy alike under the Farmer, 
and under the very O wner of the ſame, the one ſreking the ve+ 
ry uttermoſt gain that may bz made during his ſhort intereft , 
and the other indeavouring to perpetuate his commodity, even 
to the end of his eſtate, which hath no end at all : ſo that through 
unskilfulnfſe of che one, and greedinefſe in others, the ground 


"may ſooner be crammed to death with Marle, then it thall be 
"made the bertcr or fatfer by it. The reaſon whereof 1 will reſerve 


uncill that Thave cauſe to teach in particular after” what man- 
, | ner 
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the Weald of Kent: - 


true and profitable uſe thereof , as well in cach-fort of atable 
Land ,' as alſo for the increaſe of Corn and Paſture through the 


 Kingdame. 


Theargble grqund of this W:zald hath: commonly a fleet and 
ſhallow .czould to be turned upi by the Plough 5 fofaginmany 
places 'the, dead caxth or mould'is: within three inches” of che 
face of the ground , and in the beſt places, the good Mould ex+ 
cezderh. not fix inches in depth at the: moſt 3/4and therefore', It 
wantethi conveniens. ſubſtance to nouriſh Corn any- long time, 
but will. faint and give over-aftcvacrop or two: ;for the which 
reaſon alſo, it cannot yidd anyſweet or deop grafs. Beſides this, 
the Weald hadh axzny coppador billifh grounds! , out of which 
theredo many Quits or Spriags of water 1fſ1e , that make it 
co'd in\barr;n; and from theſe hillocks , rhe beſt part of the 

ood Mould is waſhed down into the. /Wateri courſes and 
ykes that be made ra divide and:drain rhe Land. Furthermore 


- the Wald js divided-.into many {mall inchlofiures',” the biggeſt 


+ # 


{rt ( for the moſt part) of whichs arc between fxteen Acres and 
twelve in quautity, and thereby hath it many Hedges and Trees, 
which in unſaſbnable weather do keep both the Sunne and 
Wind from theGorn , ſorasifor want of. that faceour and com- 


| fort, it groweth; and;many times rotcteth in theearth , fo that ic 


carneth not, nor eareth,-nor proſpereth not kindly many times. 
And theſe ſmall Cloſes are-cauſed by this , - that, men are not 
able to Marle any great part or. quantity of ground at once; 


. and haying; marled a little , they arc defirons to ſow-itwith 


Gorn: for the preſervation whereoh, 'as alfo for draining it, they 
are inforced.ro make ſo many and ſmall ſeveralls : for all which 


' reaſons it is plain , - that there is little good arable Land there, 


and rarely any good Paſture , thoſe onely places excepted, which 
are:amended by irrigations of floods , which there is called 
flowing and over-flowing. Contraryyiſe, the arable land of the 
Shire at large , 'hath a deep —_ of good carth, that is 


able 


_ ner and meaſure the ground is to b= marked, In the mean while 1 

;, will open-the nature and conditions of this Wealdiſh ground, 
co vparing/it with the Soyl of the ſhire at large. , and afterward 
_ declaxe uno you wbatthe Marl is, and what'forts thereof there 
' be uſually found inthe Weald of Kerr, and laſtly enter into the 


hear reverant of 2. Book, 


( 


Four forts 6: ther remain as it ſhall anay 


Male. 


\of be found iv this'Weald-of our'C 


chat when-the Sr (ant thereof 
M 


mm wet , and 
en beforc it/be dried again, 'Bur for as mnch 

g theſe two ſorts of $., may be 
madeceven'by the helpof Adarl, if jt be rightly ordered , as [ 
ſaid, I will nothew you what it:is , and!howimanyſorts there- 
» AMarlis indeed, as 
it is in'name, ſhe fat-or-(:marrow oof the earth : for ſo did the 
Germaxs, and {o did ourtldasthe Saxon: rermeit, of the word 
Marixzewhichweſound Marow,mdthereofiwe-call it wartiny, 
when we beftow that far earth upon- our lean gromd. Pliny 
fich , that the Bricenims (meaning us )-did afc to amend their 


. Land with acertain invention whichchey called waryas, that 


is, the fat of the earth , and it is tobe feentin Conrad Hererb xe 
chis, that the'Germmns doc uſe it tothe-ſame end , anddocall 
it. by the ſame name till this very day - itis thereforca far, oyly 
unfaous ground, lying in'the belly of the carth , which is 
of a warm and moitt.c res 'andſo moſt fertill z feeivg 
that heat and moiſture be the 'fatherand mother of -gencration 
and growth ; howbe't:this'is wot a parc and fimple marrow ( as 
that is which lyeth'in our|bones Ybut a juyce,or'fat Yiquormin - 
gled withthe corth ; as is the'fat which lyeth niixced, anJdif- 
perſed in our fleſh,1ſo asthe one 'may be drawn away, and the o- 
appear Uno you, 
Feur forts of Harlebe'found inthis Weald , known __ 
er 
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very 
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Kent. 


dec by the diff:rence of colours , and ther;by allo ditf-ring 
in d:grees of goodn:fle on: from the other: far there iy 2 
gray , #blew, a ydalow, and red Mazle , all which b: profica- 
table, if chey be earthy apd fac, os lippery as ſoape : and molt 
times liccle worth , if they be mixed wich (and, gravell;. or 
ſtone, So the blew is reputed che bet, the yellow the next, 
the gray the next , and the red lefle duradks then the onhee 
three 3 and yet ic is thought the red to be the better , if _ic bs 
found upon the blew , or others. Theſe Marks, do lye in 
veins or flowers , amongft thoſe hillocks or copp:d grounds 
moſt commonly, whereof 1 have ſpoken, and do oftentiaes {hew 
themſelves at the foot of the hill, or about the mid way, berween 
th: foot and the top thereof ; fome of theay have over them a 
cover of ground, which we call Cope > nat exceeding (even or 
cight foac in depch, ſome ly2 deeper, and other fame do acife, as 
namely, where the ground lyeth not high, and that Marle com- 
my is very good z and there is in diverſe levell grounds gaod 
atle 


And as Marle is for the moſt part of theſe four <coloury, Four forts of 


fo is arable ground for the moſt part of theſe taur fort fyl- Grounds: 


lowing ; that is to ſay, cither a cold, ſtiff: and wer clay 
which is cirhec the Cops of the Marle , or lyeth nzer unto its 
and is therefore commonly called, 7 be Marie Cope ground, 
org ran Mott. which I count to —_ - —— 
diſh Moulds,- being a campound Mould , and very 

Marle , and will quit thecoſt very well. Then there are two 
ſorts of fandy Mould, the one being a reaſonable good kind, 
bar not equall to the haze Mould , for yan ſhall have in di- 
yers places of the Weald , this hazell mould to hear two or. 
three gaod crops of Wheat , being Summer fallawed, tage- 
ther > which you ſhall hardly have of any ſandy ground with- 
out mending * but as I id of the better ſart of theſe two 
kinds of ſandy moulds, you have commonly very rich 
Wheat, being well Marled., which is not ſo barren as the 0+ 
ther ;. but this laſt kind of ſandy Mould is a very barren kind 
at ground, and hath a very flzet Mould, and you 

heath. grow upon it jn divers places , and 
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and Paftare. And now that we may the, better underſtand how 
to Mart and Manute every of thele ſorts by it lf, yoa maſt know, 
that the hazdllground- being dry , arid not/ ſabje&t ro Winter- 
ſprings, or tears of water, (tor which, ſore call ſuch, A'whining: 
or weeping ground) is to be handled thus, 
. Firft, Plough ir as deep as you can , with the ſtrength of 
cight-beaſts at the leaſt ; and be.not afraid to Plough up ſome! 
part of: the dead carth that tycth under the upper good Motild : 
for the Sim,” the! Rain, 'the- Wind, and: the (Froſt , will in 
timemellow and amend it ; and beſides that , the Mould will 
be the-deeper for a long time after , and thereby keep it (elfe 
the longer from being ſtiffened with the Marle. Then you 
may beſtow' 500. Cart-loads ( as we call them ) of Marle up- 
on-each acre Geet , every load containing 10. or 1'2. buſh. 
els of cight gallons, and each acre containing 160. rods'of 
16, foot and a half to a rod.” -Then alſo you' may chuſe whe- 
ther at the firſt breaking up you will ſow ic with Oates ,''to 
kill the grafſe, or elſe firſt Marle it , and ſow it with Wheat, 
"  'of 'ttherwiſe Sammer-fallow it 'in-the 2ay after the Oates, 
' andithen Marle it, - and ſow it with Wheat; Upon that falluty 
or gratten, (as we call it ) you ſhall do well to'fow."ic 
with Peaſe , andat AMichaelmas following, - to ſow that Peaſe- 
ſtubble or gratten with Wheat again , which alſo will be the 
better, if the-Summer wherein it, carried ' Peaſe , * were moiſt ; 
becauſe the Peaſe being rich and thick”, do deſtroy the Grafle; 
that together with ' tho waſhing of the fallowes by rain, doth 
greatly conſume the heart and 'vertue ; or, as we call it ,. the 
ſtate of the ground, But if-that Summer were dry, then'is a 
fallow beft 5- becauſe: the Sanne with his heat doth much good 
to the ground ,' and: inableth ic - the (better to! bear out: the 
weather in the Wheat ſeaſon enſuing. 1f you'like to ſow.it , ag 
I aid, with Pcaſe, - ſow them as earely and timely as you may, 
for they will be ſo much the fooner harveſted , and then alſo 
you may Plough or ſticre your gratten the ſooner , whereby 
&t will be the better hardned to bear out the weather in the 
time of ſowing 'of your Wheat: bur I doubr'; Peaſe doth 
ſomewhat ſtiffen it. - Two buſhels of Wheat do" ſuffice for the 
ſowing of an acre hereof , except it be for the firſt crop, =_- 
c 
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ther new breaking up of the ground; during which time, there 


is foand a worm, called an Emzble , which in Frezcb fignifi« - 


th Corn in the ground”, being of colour yellow, and' of an 
inch in length, and will eat ſome part of the Corn'; but if 
you fow it thick , - it will be both ſmall carcd, and thick, 
and (lend-r of ſtraw, which the Rain and Wind will beat and 
hurle down , . and then it will ſcarcely rife again ; orif it do, 
yet through the nzzrnefſe of the ſhadow of the Trees and 
H:dzes, that in fo imall cloſes be many , ie will ratherrot for 
want of drying, then come to maturity, - that is, to perfe& 
hard, and full grown Corn. Afrer your firſt Marling , you 
muſt carefully for:-ſee , that you plough- not the ground 
cicher with deep or broad Furrowes , but filet and- narrow, 
left yon calt your Mrl into the dead Mould , for Marl differeth 
mu.h from Dang in this bchalfe ; Dang ſpendeth is (elfe up- 
ward, and howſoever deep it Iye , the vertue thereof will 
aſcend : but Mark, ( as faith Sir #.drer Henly, in his Hus- 
bandry ) (end:th his vertue downward , and muſt therefore 
b2 kept aloft > and may not be buried in any. wiſe, Farther- 
more , if your ground bs hilliſh or coppied; 'it ſhall be fic 
that you make your Ridges 7. or $8. foot broad at the leaſt # 
for in ſach falling Lands , the more broad Furrowes you makes 
as you muſt make many , where you make Ridges, the more 
of your Marle ſhall be waſhzd , and carried into the bottoms. 
It is'good alfo to draw a croffe or quarter-Furrow , and open- 
ing the ends of your land Farrowes ſtopped , into *it,” to 
leave the other ends of your Furrowes , that the water- 
ſhoot runne not all the length of the fi-ld. Again , this 
round - will -alwaics be ſown under furrow , and that al- 
0 before Michaelmas , 'if the ſcafon will ſo permit'- Hor this 
proved ( if it be well hnsbanded) will be mellow'and: ho 

w, or looſe , - whereby though Rain'and Froſt, -it' would 
finke down from the root of the Wheat , if -it ſhould: be 
ſown above Fiirrow , the'which being uncovered, muſt needs 
be bitten and killed with: the'cold. © I#is alſo very fir-that you 
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neath. Moreover, iz (hall b: good, that upon ſome fair and dry 


day, it the beginning of arch, you. put your flock of Shgep 


into your Wheat, that wich-theic trampling upon ic , the Corn 
may.be well, and faft cloſed with the earth , yea, and prefently 
after ( if ic will bear foot) you may. roll it as you do Barley, 
whereby both rhe Clods ſhall bz broken, and the Gratten or 
ſabble ſhall be more even and ready for the Mower. Ge- 
necally yon muft underſtand , that after you have beſtow- 
ed your Are in the ficld , you onght to let it Tye un- 
ſpread abroad , untill you be ready to plough , and thin 
immediacely after the ſpreading of ic , turn ic into the ground 
with the Plough ; for otherwiſe , if it ſhould ye long ſpread 
inthe field , . the Sunne will ſpend no ſmall part of the farncfle 
thereof , although I know many delice it , becauſe it will 
be the fmaller- being burned wich the Sunne ; which 1 like not. 
And therefore alſo no good Husband will carry and ſpend 
his dung in the time of Summer , except he do preſently with- 
all plough it into the ground ; for although the Mould of the 
arable Land it ſelfe will take good , if it be turned to the Sunne, 
which will both dry and faſtcn it , yet the matter farcth far o- 
therwiſe with the Marr, from. which if the Sunne (hall draw and 
ſuck the fat moiſture that maketh the Land fertile , then be« 
commeth it ( as Co/umel/a ſpeaketh of the worſt ſorc of ground ) 
Solum ſiccum, pariter & denſum & macrum, quod [ive execea'ur, 
ſroe ceſſat colono refugiendum eſt, It becameth (ſaith he) a dry, 
thick, and lean Clod , which whether it be tilled or laid co reft, 
muſt be forſaken of the Husbandman as unprofitable. And now 
your Hazell mould being thus marled, plowed, ſown, and ma- 
mared, you may not charge with Wheat above twice , and then 
it muſt reſt five or fix years together all which time it will bear 
a'very good and ſweet Paſture , well ſer with a white Clover, or 
three leaved graffe, moſt batning and proficable, both for Sheep 
and Bullocks | 


. -Aﬀcer thoſe years ended 5 ir will grow to ſcme Mofſe , or 


oak it; up's ;aed, ſow 2nd; handle; it as before 4 for ewo 
or crops, - raving ic a Wheat-gratten 
thanwith an Oat gratccn or ſtubble, which 
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buraeth the Land being marled. Being thus interchangeabl 
ſol ad roll» your Hop mould will comic god able 

y irty years £ * j 
ic ſhould b: contiaually:ovred ſix, or ſeven, or more 


| years ta- 
gether withont reſt, it will become utterly anfruirfull, both for 


Corn and Cattell alſo. Neither will it any thingavail to mark 
it over again, when it is ſo decayed , becauſe the former marke 
having his juice-<xchauſted by cantinuall Tillage , whereof the 
Cota ſycketh one part , and he Sunne; Wind, and Weather 
dry and waſteth:thereſt , is but a dead Clod ( as I ſaid ) that is 


nat :6apable of new Marie to amend it , nor cafteth-any profi- 


tablz graſſe at all. For proof hereof , I my ſelf have (een, that 
the. common caith of High-wayes , by treading of Eatrell, ' 
waſhing of Rain , and the dryingof the Sunne and weather, 
lay ſeparated from che naturall yuice , . which it had in the pit, 
and ſpreading it upon the ground, I ſaw that the land was not 
onely not amended ;\bnemuch che worſe by it. Andnow for an 
end of handling this fort of Hazell. ground -; if -it (hall appear 
unto you that five hundred: loads of Mark upon the Acre , have 
clanged, ttiffened , ande00o faft bound your'land ( as indeed the 
nature of Mar! is to.bind and totiffn )- then take you ſome of 
theſe waies to helpit : cither reſt it four or five years , -or fodder 
upon it b:fore you bring it upwith ſo-many Cattdll as you 
may ; or take the uppermoſt part of your Ditches or Forc-lands, 
or waſt places of your ficlds which you may mingle with Dung, 
and which, before a Wheat , you may lay upon. 
your fallow and ſtir it in wi _ » and bythis you 
{hall bath looſen your Mari, and your ground : fo that 
within forty years, :the mould of your ground will clean cat 
up and ſwallow the Marte at you lay upon it 3 andthe be= 
—— -and iscapable of Macle again as it was beforc at 
the keft, 

And by this alſo you may.ſce the very cauſe for which it is 
ood, not to: ſaw your marled land continually , bur to-pa- 
ure itby turns , and ſo give iereft; namedly, becauſe the conci= 

nuall plowing doth exhauſt and/ſpend the fat of the Marl , lca- 
ving the droflic, dry, and fruitleſs parts thereof, to lyeand cover 
the face of your ground: whereas paſturage,throngh the dunging 
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treading, and foddering ot Cattell , doth increaſe a new Mould, 
which mingling ic ſelt with the dead Mould-, doth in the'end 
give:ſome life and heare unto it. And therefore theſe Farmers and 
Owners that have been at.the coſt co Marle thelr ground'; '-and 


will not fotbear to till ir, but haſtening to raiſe their charge, 
=» do thereby utrerly ſtrike it with barrennelſe , arelike to &/ops 
man , who having a Hen that -layed him every day a golden 
 Egge, and bing greedy to have all the gold at once , did-there- 


fore- killthe Hen , thinking, :to:have found her. belly: fall -of 


 gpld, and ſo was both defrauded of that hedooked for, ! and loft 


alſo what he had before; Hirherto of the nature , ordering 'and 


warling of this hazell ground. Generally now for the continual 


fallowing and fticring thereof , you muſt .underſtand, it may 
neither be fallowed wet , Iſt it anſwer more Graſſe thah Corn ; 
nar yet, fo dry, that the dead bottom1well up, as in greavdrowth 
it wilt ; and ſwallow the good:Mould that lyeth above : -and 
therefore bind not your felfz to any preciſe timeot 'any month, 
but the opportunity either in ay ar Juxe , as yon ſhall find the 
weather to have prepared it for your defire. - In the like 'tem- 


pr you 04ghr to ſtir.jr after a ſhower , after Saint Fames his day, 
cr in the cnd of J«/y ,; for: ſo will it be dry and hard before che 


time of ſowing : whereas if it be ſtirred later, every ſmall Rain 
will deſtempzr ic into Dirtor Mire , by reaſon of the tendeenefſe 
thereof , and then can- you not. fi:ly beſtow your ſced upon 
6s; | 


The ordering The 'Marle Cope. ground followeth., which. is moſt. com- 
of the Marle monly, (as I aid } d ſtiffe, wer, cold Clay , and not fo fit as 
Cope ground. the former to be marled for Corn , except in ſome few' flecte 


pl:ces thereof , bur yet ic may ſerve for Pafture or fer Oat:s ; 
ſach of chem as be marled , muſt be fallowed fleete or ſhallow, 


cit che qaacle bzvome. drowned in the wet.: then being miarled, 


they may in dry Summers , ( and not over-moiſt Countries ) 
hear Wheat in ſome mediocrity. Three hundred loads at the 
moſt of Marle are ſufficient for an acre of this kind , and two 
buſk-ls,and a balfe of Wheate will ſow the fame , which muſt 
be caſt above furrow, fourteen, or twenty dayes before MMichae!- 
4, It requireth round, high, and narrow Ridges , and that 
weeZodesf the 
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the water” furrows be ftricken ſomewhat deep, the better to 
conveigh moiſture from the Corn, . and that it be left cloddy as 
much as niay be : and yet to ſay the truth, ſuch as will convert 
this ſort of ground to Tillage, muſt provide a greater quantity 
of tich ground or Greet ( as we term it ) and Dang, than of 
Mart ir felf, to awend this Land withall. But if there be any 
_ that is light and whining, br weeping, becauſe of 


prings that are therein, and therewith doth caſt up Ruſhes, Ruſbes, 


let that be ma:1:d upon the green Land with four hundredor 
five hundred loads upon the acre, abuurt the latter end of Sum- 
mer ; for ſo wil che Marl ſink into it, and caſt up a ſweet 
grafſe for cight or ten yeares together, and until that the Marle 
be ſunk ſo low, tha: another ſwa:'d or cruſt of carth begrown 
over it, and then ir is fit time to plow it, but yet very fleete 
and narrow, for fo will it bear good Oats /; but if itbe ſo wet 
that you cannot adventure to ſow your Wheat upon ir, becauſe 
the Ruſhes be not killed with this firſt plowing, then may you 
ſow it againe with Oates, drawing good water-furrowes to 
drain it, becauſe it will be the wetter for plowing, and there- 
by the Marl alſo will the ſooner loſe his force, thus doing, ler 
it lyc to paſture again. 


There be ſome other gran of the Marle Cope, which car- Dyers. weeds; 


a ſoure Graſſe, and th: Dyers-weed, ( commonly called 
Grentng weed ) and having a great tore thereof, the which 
alſo may be amendcd by three hundred or four hundred Toad 
of Marle upon the acre of the geeen land:for the Mare wil both 
rot the tore'or veſture chereol, and alfo inrich the Mould very 
much ; ſo as it will anſwer good paſtare twelve years after : and 
when you ſhall perceive that the ar! is well ſunk, then may 
it be Ploaghed flzct and narrow, ſowed with Oats and fallow- 
ed; ſomay itboth bear good Wheat, if it find a good ſeaſon,and 
be rhe cicher a longtime after partly by the benefit of the Aar!, 

rtly by. the rotting of the tore and (ward, and partly 
y the _ and water of the Catrell that paſture upou 
It : for the {weeter the Paſture is, the more beaſts it feedeth, 


and the more beaſts it beareth, the more it ſelte is amended by 
It, E 
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Touching the fallowing of this ground, great heed is requi- 
red :for as it ſiclltth more then the Hazck-ground, if it be taken 
hard and dry, {6 it is more graflic then that, or the Sandy Soyl 
if you fallow it wet : The ſeaſon therefore followeth common- 
ly in 4pr:l, or jn the beginning of May, for to fallow it, and to 
ſtir it about Mid/ummer, or fo ſoon after as the rain ſhall have 
prepared it meet for your unſhod Oxen to labour upon it. Many 


men fearing to hit the right ſeaſon for this ground' in the \ 


Spring of the year, do make it ready by a winter fallow before 
Chriftmas, and by ſtirring it before 1idſummer, if they may ; 
which manner is not to be miſliked. 

Laſtly, commeth the two ſorts of Sandy-ground, and gra- 
velly mould, the one being to be ordered mnch after the hazel 
mould, ſaving he would have ſomewhat more Marle, and alſo 
would be fayoured more in the often tillage, than it : for the ha- 
ſell mould will bear or endure more than the Sand. But this laſt 
ſort of (aady-ground, being a very ſtaring ſand ( as wee uſe to 
call it ) for much of ic will bear Heath, being of ic ſelfe very bar- 
ren and very fleet or ſhallow mould , and over-hot-and dry, 
and by reaſon of that extremity, -is unfertil except it be 
nao very plentifully. And therefore when yon breake 
up this ground, Plough it as deep as you may, not fearing to caſt 
down the b<ſt Mould thereof, becauſe the Marle wil pierce 
thorow, and fink down into ir. An acre of this ground requi- 
reth five hundred or fix hundred loads of your Aarle at the 
leaſt. So alwaies under farrow about Aicharimas with two 
buſhels and a halfe upon the acre, which it wil better ca 
than the, Hazel ground : for although the ſtraw be ſmal, yer will 
it be harder, and ſtand better than that of the other. The 
worm whereof 1 ſpake, will be bufie with that, that groweth on 
this ſort of ground, until that the heat thereof be ſomewhat a(- 
ſwaged by the Marle . If your ground be hilly, make your Wa- 
ter furrows in ſuch ſort, as I have ſaid before, for the ſaving 
both of your Mar! and Mould, harrow it very little, leave it as 
cloddic as you may. After that you have taken a Crop from it, 
fallow that Wheat Gratten or Stubble in May ; after that ſtir 
it alſo,and then about Aichae/mas ſow it with Wheat again : for 
it 
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it is not yet rich enough to bear you good Peaſe, This done 
let it reſt four or five years, and if it ſend up any plenty of 
broom cut or pul them when ay be of ſome mean bigneſſe, bur 
plough not the ground until it have taken ſuch reft ; and af- 
rer it, you may well break it upot new, and ſow it with Oates - 
which Oats-gratten or Stubble, you muſt ſummer-fallow,when 
it is at the Harveſt : and then if you defire to have it in good 
heart, you muſt Marle ic with three hundred or four hundred 
loads upon the Acre again. After this Crop thus taken, reſt ic 
five or fn yeares, and then take one Crop more of Oats fromit, 
and after a Summer-fallow, ſow it with Wheat » and ſuffer it to 
lye a Wheat Gratten or Stubble; till ic ſhall have reſted as be- 
fore is appointed for the-hazel ground ; and fo ic will be the 
better thirty or forty years after the marling. We have in this 
Weald a ſandy and gravelly ground that is wet and weeping 
the which is ſcarcely worth the marling, except the nearnefſe of 
the Mar!/, and thereby the ſmall coſt and charge thereof, may 
intice a man to beftow the coft upon it with Aarl:,and then the 
beſt way is to Marl upon the-green Land, or upon a fallow, 
with 500. loads or more upon the Acre, or rather to take 
the profie thereof by Paſture then by Tillage : for ic will hardly 
bear good Corn, which is ſoon killed with wet vapour that is 
continually ſent up from the wet ſprings that lye under Ie. 
This fort of wet ground is to be fallowed, when it is both 
hard and dry, becauſe it ſwelleth not as doth the hazel Mould, 
and may therefore betaken in 7»»-, if former fair weather bring 
itnot toadry ſeaſon ; and it is to be ſtirred alfo after a ſhowre, 
in the like plight as the hazel mould before* Your marlcable 

rounds being ordered in this wiſe, ſeverally fer down for each 
Kind of them, will continually ſtand fruitfall either for Corn 
or paſture, and albeit the- high prices which Com hath of late 
years carried, may allure ſome men to ſow Corn inceſſantly 
and thereby to ſpend cheir Ware, and to choak their arable in 
theend ; yet I doube not but the wiſer ſore can ſee that it is much 
better to maintain their grounds hearty and in good plight 
for ever, then to raiſe a ſhort gaine, that will bring a loug and 
perpetual lofſe upon them : the rather alſo, becauſe that Butter, 
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'Cheeſe, and the ficſh of bzefand mutton be advanced in price 
equally; ifnot beyond Wheat, Rye, Barley,and the other grains. 
Howbcit, a = Husband will make his profit of them both : 
for ifhe have. one hundred, or one hundred and twenty acres 
of this Wealdiſh arable, he will fo 1ſarle and manure them, that 
dividing his land into five or fix equal parts, he may continu- 
ally plough cwenty, or five and twenty acres for corn, and yet 
lay to paſture the reſt by curns, ſo chat by che help of his 2Larle 
his land ſhall be continually cich and proficabl:, both in the one 
and other of them. And chus I have ſpoken of the Weald, deſcri- 
bing the natureand property thereof - ſo may every man of diſ- 
cretion and judgment » which ſhall meet with carth of tbe ſame 
quality and condition { in what part of this Kingdome ſocver ) 
make application of theſe Rules before rchearſed, and no doubr 
Sn profit will make both the labour and coft profitable and 
pleaſant. 
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T be ſeveral wayes,according to the opinion 


of Writers,and the certain wayes,according to the 
experience of Huſbandmen, fur the deſtrufion of Moales, 
or Moales which dig ge and root up the earth, and how to 
reduce and bring the ground to the firſt goodveſſe, 
having been ſpoyled by them, 


T is needlefſe either to deſcribe the nature and quality of this 
V:rmine, or the injury and hurt which they do to the Hus- 
bandmen. Gardiner, and Planter, fince no Country is exempt 


" fromtheir annoyance : but touching the remedies, they are of 


greater ſecrefic, and therefore I thought good in thisplace to in- 
ſert them. 

The anticnt Writers are of divers opinions, touching the 
manner of deſtroying this creature, and therefore have left unto 
us ſundry medicines how to work the ſame : amongſt the which 
one writeth as an approved 2xperiment, that if you take Wal- 
nut ſhels, and fill them with brimſtone, chaff, and P:troſin and 
then ſetting them on fire, put them into holes or trenches, 
through which che Moal paſſerh,the very fm:l or ſtink thereotwil 
poyſon them ; ſo that it youdigge, you ſhal find them dead in 
their holes. : 

Another afficmeth,that if you cake brimſtone,and rank ſtinking 
licter of horſes, and barn itin the holes or haunts of the Moals, it 
alſo will impoyſon them,ſo as you ſhall find they will come our of 
theic Caves,and lye dead upon the green graſs. 

A third affirmes, That if you take green Leeks, Garlick, or 
Onions, and chopping them grufſely, thruſt it into the holes, 
the very fume or favour thereof will fo aftoniſh and amaze 
the Moalcs, that they - will preſently forſake the earth 
and failing into a trance, you may take them up with your 
hands, Now there is not any of theſe medicines which can 
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be diſallowed ; for there is no doubt bur that they will 
work the cff:&s ſpoken of; if the Moal can bee” brought to 
take a full ſent thereof ; but ic is a Vermine curious of ſent ; 
and paſſing quick of hearing, and b:ing in a (pacious ground, 
will prevent theſe baites : and therefore they are rather to be 
applied for Gardens or litthe gronnds, . where there is bat a 
; we gk then in large fields, where there be many hun- 
reads. \ | 

To conclude for this matter of medicines, or for the hel- 
ping of Gardens, Hop-yards, or any (mal ſpot of ground, there 
1s rot any thing held more available, than to ſow in that place 
the hearb called Pa/ma Chriſti ; tor it is found by certain experi- 
ence,that whereſoever that hearb groweth naturally ofic ſelfe, or 
otherwikſc is cither purpoſcly ſown or planted, therein no wife 
-will any Moal abide. 


Thus much I thought good to ſhew you for the uſe of medi» - 


cine, and for clearing of ſmall grounds : now for the annoyances 
which happen to great, large, and ſpacious fields, through the 
multitude of Moals,there is only three abſolute wayes for the cu- 
ring of the ſame. 

The firſt is, in the months of arch and Apri/, to view 
where they caſt, and go about to make an extraordinary great 
hill, in which they build them neſts, which is known by the 
newnelle of the Mould 3 then look for the new trench which 
leadeth to the ſame ; for as ſhe goeth ſhe returneth : then with 
your Moal-ſpade open the trench in divers places, andthen 

ery {til and filently, and obſerving to take the wind, to prevent 
th hearing and ſmelling, watch the Moale as ſhe goeth or 
returneth, which is, Morning Noon, and Evening, and as ſoon 


as you fee her caſt, ſtrike her with your Moalc»ſpeare, made | 


of many ſbarpe pikes, and fo caft her up, and kill her, 
Thus have I ſcene by one man an hundred deftroyed in one 
day. | : 
The next infallible way for the deſtruftion of Moales is 
If you-can by any poſlible mecanes bring in water to over-flow 
and. waſh ycur ground,-and as ſoon as the earth is wet over , 
the Moales will 'come forth of themſelves, and you may pa: 
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' ther them up with your hands at'pleaſure. 


The laſt ( indeed as 'much approved as any is to take alive 
Moale in the month of March, which is their bucking or in» 
endring time, and put it into a deep braſs Baſon, 'or other 
Tow ſmooth Veſſel, out of which the Moal cannot creep, and 
then at evening bury ir in the earth up to the brimme, - and 
ſo leave it, and the impriſoned” Moal will preſently begin to 
ſbrike, complain, or call, ſo that all the Moals in the ground 
will come to it, and tumbling into the Vellel, they are fpriſo- 
ners alſo, and the more priſoners, the greater will be the noife : 
and the more noiſe, the more Moales will come to the reſcue ; 
{o that [| have ſeen 50. or 60 taken in one night; and in one veſſel 
or braſs Kettle. hy 
Now having thus learned how to deſtroy the Moales, it 
is meet you alſo know how to prevent the comming in of 
forraign Moales ;. becauſe though you keep your ground ne- 
ver ſo clean , yet if your next neighbour be an ill husband, his 
field may ſoon impoyſon yqurs again : therefore to prevent the 
comming in of any forreign Moale, make but little furrowes 
or Trenches about your ground , and ſcatter in them ſmall 
round balls made of Hemp-ſeed, or Hemp-ſced and Palm: Chriſt; 
beaten together, and you ſhall not need to fear the comming 
inof any Neighbouring Moales, how many (oever there bee abour 
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, Laſtly, for the reducing or bringing the ground to the firſt 
perfeQion again ( for howſocver ſome Husbandmen ſay, Moe 
Moal-hile, moe ground ; yet *tis certaine, that moe Moale- 
hils,- lefſe good ground ) for never was yet ſweet graſs ſcene 
on a Moalc hill ; therefore to bring ic to perfeQion, which I 
mean to be meadow grqund, or ground to be mown, which 
Moal-hils cannot be, you ſhall firſt with a ſharp paring ſho- 
vel, pare off the {warth about three fingers deep > for fear of 
hurting the roots of the graſſe ; and then the ſwarth taken off, 
digge away the reſt of the Mould, and ſcatter it as. ſmall as 
you can round about the hill, then take the green ſwarth , 
and cutting it artificially, lay ic cloſe and faſt, and levell, 
where you took away the Mould, as if there had never btn 


Hill there : and thus doto all your hills, though they be _ 
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ſo inumerable 3 and afterall your ground is levelled, as ſoon 
as the firſt ſhoure falleth, runne all your ground'over with a' 
pair of back Harrows, or an Harrow. made of a Thorn-buſh 
and ie will break the mould as-fmall as aſhes, which will fo 
comfort and refreſh che root of the grafs, that ic will grow in 
Infinite aburidance ; and ſowrenefſe which was cauled by reaſon 
of the Hills, will come again to a perfet ſweetneſſe, and the 

> meadow will be more fruittullthen before by many degrees. And 
thus much for the deftruftion of Moals, and the reducing of the 
carth to his ficſt goodmeſs, | 


